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RUSHMORE 
A Village-Centered Community in the Corn Belt in Wartime 


By Nat T. Frame, Social Science Analyst 


As church spires, rising above 


NOBLES COUNTY, MINN. _ the trees surrounding the commons of 
a New England village symbolize the 
| US idealism of the town meeting country, 
Be 59 | so grain elevators, standing out above 
nuh | the planted groves of villages on the 
ee eave US Worth | midwestern prairies, symbolize a pro- 
Syacee es ey ductivity which furnishes food to the 
enn tes ie Nation. The village of Rushmore is 
| Up located near the center of Nobles 
9 


County in southwestern Minnesota in 
one of the most productive areas of 
the Corn Belt. 


Rushmore was settled in 1878 by a colony from New York State, fol- 
lowed by German and Scandinavian farmers, and, situated on a railroad, 
soon became an important local shipping and trade center. Although its 
physical and historical setting is different from that of the northern 
New York community studied by Emily Hoag pind Rushmore, Minnesota has 
many cultural aspects in common with Belleville, New York. Its culture, 
dominated by the Yankee, Scotch, and Scandinavian traditions of its 
leading early families, was for many years that of a well-educated, 
orderly and civic-minded rural community of high repute throughout 
the countryside. 


Rushmore community had a population in 1910 of 1,740 persons of 
whom 237 lived in the village and 1,503 on farms in three surrounding 
toymships. In the decades during and following World War I, while 
the farm population in the three townships within the community in- 
creased about 100 and the village grew from 313 in 1920 to 423 in 
1940, the trade, prestige, and influence of the village steadily de- 
clined. Automobiles over hard roads took the trade to the city of 
Worthington, the county seat 10 miles away, to Adrian (1,000 population) 
7 miles west, and to other centers. Many citizens of the Rushmore 
community would have agreed with the statement by Charles J. Galpin: 
"Tt may be generally said that villages under 1,000 population are 
disappearing, though there are exceptions. And why are these small 
communities disappearing? Because the farmer, himself, is making 
them disappear. Good roads, automobiles, the desire for better wares 
send the farmer miles beyond these little communities where he former-— 
ly was content to deal, These hamlets cannot live," 


1/ U.S.DeA. Bulletin 884, published in 1921 under the title "The 
National Influence of a Single Farm Community." 


Be 

Rushmore's physical lay-out is typical of hundreds of Western 
Corn Belt villages (or towns in Iowa). Its main street runs south 
from the white Lutheran Church past the city hall and fire station, 
the postoffice, the bank, the big and little stores, some with 
typical "city fronts" but all appearing a bit weather beaten, to 
the depot, cream station, and elevator on the railroad. It is wide 
enough to serve as a highway, and, except on Wednesday and Saturday 
nights, seldom seems crowded. The main east and west U.S. Route 16 
runs a mile north, while the north and south main road passes about 
a quarter mile to the east. On ae checkerboard of short blocks 128 
typical Midwest frame houses are set in modestly landscaped lawns, 
under rows of shade trees, not yot quite grovm to maturity, lining 
the praveled strects. Sixty percent of the villagers own their own 
homes, about four-fifths of them being free from mortgage. Not one 
in ten needs any major repairs, although several are unpretentious 
and 20 percent of them do not have private baths, 


The Rushmore Community Survey 


A statistical determination by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics selected Nobles County, Minn. as’ one of 8 counties in the 
Corn Belt to serve, with 63 other counties, as laboratories for the 
study of rural culture. 


Nobles County, although created in 1857, was not settled until 
after the Civil War. A rank growth of blue-joint grass covered the 
prairies, The east side was flat and somewhat marshy, with several 
lakes. The western part was more rolling and considerably cut by 
streams. During the 1870's the famous National Temperance Colony 
settled much of the east around Worthington and the Catholic Colony 
the west around Adrian. The 1870 census population of 117 had in- 
creased to 2,738 by 1875. The grasshopper scourges of 1873-4—5 
caused great damage and discouraged new settlers but when the grass— 
hoppers stopped coming the people came in hordes. By 1880 the popu- 
lation had risen to 4,435; by 1885 to 5,642, Foreign-born migrants 
made up nearly a third of the population in 1890. They were from’ 
Germany 752, Sweden 470, Norway 323, Great Britain and Canada 318, 
Ireland 197, Denmark 41, Holland 32, others 31. 


Nobles has become an intensive corn, hog, cattle, and turkey " 
country, comparable with the best in the Corn Belt. In 1940 its | 
rural farm level of living index was 138, second highest among the ; 


12 laboratory counties in the midwest, 


Reconnaissance studies of Nobles County in 1944 indicated that 
an intensive: study of a particular community was desirable. Rush-— ~- 
more Village, with the surrounding tovmships of Dewald, Little Rock, 
and Ransom, was chosen as the village-centered community to be studied, 
From the 497 houses in the community listed in the 1940 census, 50 
families (37 farm, 13 village) were selected at random for inter— 
viewing. 


Ha Ws 
Rushmore History — 1880-1940 


Among the settlers who poured 
into Nobles County, after the grass— 


i St.Paul ; 
| a hopper scourges were over, was a 
SOUTH ; MINNE- Alinnea- group, mostly Yankees and Scotch, 
DAKOTA DOTA Sf» Polis under the guidance of S. M. Rushmore 
Va and his brother. Their name was 
/ given to the settlement developed in 
: / 1878-9 around Miller Station on the 
Sioux | 


We & S. F. Rye, which had been laid 


‘fe if 
Falls EUSHMORE ——..in 1876. It had been one of the! outs 


een 
, j posts of the Miller—Humiston firn, 
/ then bankrupt, the backers of the 
Ni Sioux City National Temperance Colony. By 1885 
{ 


| Rushmore had a’ flour mill, hotel, 


NE~ | TOWA church, school, and two stores. jf 
BRASKA plat map dated 1888 shows 19 build- 
Gmaha. ings in the village. The State Board 


of Immigration described the surround— 
ing lands as "a fine grain and corn section". Some of this land was 
taken up by the Yankees and Scotch, founders of the Rushmore Presby— 
terian Church, but much of it went into the hands of Scandinavians 
who came to help build the railroads and of Missouri Synod Germans 
who came to farm. Some of it came later into the possession of Pres— 
byterian Germans who acquired farms in a neighborhood around an in- 
active Norwegian Lutheran Church and of Hollanders who moved in from 
Towae 


Township and Village Government 


The township government, as intended by the State law when the 
county was established in 1857, did not really begin to function un- 
til immigration began in 13872. Town meeting chairmen and town clerks 
were then elected, as well as a supervisor for each township. The in— 
corporation of Rushmore village, with mayor, 3 trustees, assessor, con- 
stable, was not voted in until 1900. In 1925 a volunteer fire depart— 
ment with 15 firemen was organized. Fire calls in the city are paid 
by the city government, and nearby farmers who pay $25.00 for 7-year 
membership are entitled to free service. LHElectric service is purchased 
by the village council from Worthington's municipally ormed plant. The 
population records for Rushmore village during the decades from 1910 
to 1940 show a steady growth from 237 to 313 to 332 to 423, who were 
living in 1940 in 128 households. 


Community Activities Before World War II 


Some measure of the religious, educational and social activities 
in the village and its surrounding farming community can be noted 
from the dates of construction of the local churches, the high-. and 
grade-school attendance, and the names and dates of active civic and 
social organizations. 


ew 


In 1881 the Missouri Synod Lutherans built St. John's Church 
in the village to seat 125, Sometime before 1900 a Norwegian 
Lutheran Church was constructed in the open country 5 miles south 
of the village but the congregation became dispersed and it was re— , 
moved in the 1920's, In 1912 the German Presbyterians built Im 
manuel Church, seating 250, in the open cowtry a mile from the O 
unused Norwegian church. A new church, seating 270, was built in 
the village by the First Presbyterian congregation in 1922, 


The high school in the Rushmore Independent District in 1930-31 
enrolled 21 senior students (16 village, 5 country) and 25 juniors 
(13 village, 12 country). By 1935-6 the senior students had dropped 
to 5 and in 1940-1 those entering the senior class were required to 
go to Worthington to graduate. During this same period the total 
enrollment in the grades in the 12 schools of the community changed 
only slightly from 270 in 1935-6 to 264 in 1940-1. 


The W.C.T.U. dates from 1922 and the Cemetery Aid is a women's 
society of long standing, The Commercial Club began in 1926, the 
4=H Club, 19273; Bridge Club, 1930; Little Rock Farmers! Union, 19323 
Bowling Tournament, 1938; Dewald Unit of Farm Bureau, 1939; Boy 
scouts, 1940;) Girl Scouts, 1941. 


Community Services -— 1940 


The community services have been reasonably adequate for the 
needs of the community for some years, A telegraph office, es— 
tablished at the local depot in 1907, has been open from 8:30 A.M. 
to 5:30 P.M. daily. Beginning in 1930 the telephone company main-— 
tained a local telephone operator. A dial system was estaplished 
in 1943 in a brick building adequately housing the equipment. In 
1878 the railroad built a depot at Miller Station and a postoffice 
was established named Rushmore. In 1935 the postoffice receipts 
were $2,427 which was sorewhat increased by 1940. The office con- 
tains 98 boxes for those who call for their mail. Two rural routes 
run out from Rushmore; one covers 50.6 miles with 149 stops, the 
other 45,64 miles with 153 stops. The Rushmore "Enterprise" pub-— 
lished since 1899 reaches about 450 homes within a 5-mile radius, 
The railroad service is excellent for an agricultural community. 
There are 2 passenger trains and 2 freights each way daily between 
Sioux Falls and Minneapolis. Since 1935 through busses have operated 
over Highway 16, 1 mile north of Rushmore, stopping both afternoon y 
and evening for east and westbound passengers. There was no public 
library service until 1940 when a WPA project was sponsored by the 
city. Located in the variety store it was open Wednesday and Satur- 
day evenings with Girl Scouts in charge. Some of the newer books 
were kept on a pay shelf, while others were without charge. The 
health services on which the community depends have been the 
Worthington Clinic of 7 doctors, the Worthington General Hospital 
(14 beds), the Adrian Hospital (17 beds) and private physicians 
in those towns, The bank at Rushmore has 3 full-time employees. 


21 eee 
Big Events at Rushmore 


On May 31 and June 1, 1938 Rushmore celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary with a celebration entitled "The Days of '78", All 
members of the Commercial Club grew beards, handle—bar mustaches, 
or "sideburns", "Honest Abe" was the star actor and was offered ~ 
a contract to appear as Lincoln in the "Million Dollar Spectacle", 
The bewhiskered "House of David" Baseball Team of Benton Harbor, 
Mich. played the Worthington team on the first day, 


The parade on the second day, which covered the history of 
the community, was the feature, The crowd was estimated between 
8 and 10 thousand, The parade was nearly a mile and a half long 
and consisted of everything from old-fashioned stage coaches, 
covered wagons to the three companies of the Minnesota National 
Guard, Worthington Drum and Bugle Corps, and elaborate floats. 


The Minnesota State Corn Husking Contest held near Rushmore 
in the fall of 1941, sponsored by The Farmer, was conducted by 
the Rushmore Commercial Club, the County Farmers! Picnic Association 
and the Farm Bureau. It drew thousands of people not only from 
Nobles County but from many other counties as well. A program fol- 
lowed the contest, In March 1945 a "Feed Sack Style Show" with a 
program and free lunch in celebration of the planned opening of a 
local locker plant proved a unique and popular community affair, 


Farm Life in Rushmore Before.the Var 

In the good farming decades before and after 1900 many dig- 
nified farmsteads were established with large white houses with 
red barns and outbuildings, all enclosed by planted small woodlots, 
which also served as. windbreaks. In the boom times, just after 
World War I, some additional building was done and some visionary 
expenditures were incurred which caused some foreclosures and 
property transfers, but the boom psychology in Rushmore was 
moderate compared with many Corn Belt communities. Nor did the 
depression of the 1930's hit them unduly hard. The stability of 
the farm population is indicated by the fact that 67 percent of 
the sampled farm families who were owners lived in the same houses 
from 1934 to 1944 and 46 percent of those who were tenants pen A 
only once. 


Farm values in Rushmore as a part of Nobles County went through 
an almost complete cycle from 1910 to 1940, The figures forthe 
county showed cue values for farns. and buildings in 1910, 
$14,426; .in 1920, $39,976; in 1930, $21,504; in 1940, 515,704. At 
the same time the average value of implements *and gucHinety on each 
farm steadily increased from CATE. tn 1910 “to $1 7375 in 19200 ge 
the latter year over four-fifths’ of the farm incomes were based on 
production valued per farm at $1,000 to $5,900, under one-tenth of 
the farms produced less than AT 600 and not ne. Henth -went ‘6,000 
or over. 


By fe 


The 1940 census showed that the homes in which the Rushmore 
farm families lived were 44 percent owned and 56 percent rented. 
Four percent needed major repairs, 10 percent had running water, 
7 percent had private baths, and 6 percent inside toilets, but 
another 6 percent were without even outside toilets. In the Dewald. 
and Ransom parts of the community, where there were already many 
miles of primary electric lines, over 60 vercent of the farm families . 
had electric lights. 


The fact that operators retired during 1930-40 from only 11 per- 
cent of the farms in the Rushmore sample calls attention to how rapid- 
ly the farm population is replacing itself. BAE statisticians fore— 
cast that in the decade 1940-50 the number of young farm men in Nobles 
County who can be expected to reach their 25th birthday will be 234 
for every 100 farm men between 25-70 who can be expected to die or 
retire, This is the fifth highest replacement rate in all the Minne- 
sota and Iowa counties, The prospect that half the Rustmore yoth 
will not be likely to find opportunities at home but will have to 
continue to leave the community as in the past is a matter of deep 
concern. to many of the local folks. 


Nobles County Farm Male Replacement Rate 
For the decade 1940-50 
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Over twenty-three young men will reach their 25th birthdays 
THE SECOND ‘JORLD WAR 


The news of Pearl Harbor surprised and shocked Rushmore, as it 
did other communities throghout the Nation especially those in the 
Midwest who had felt themselves pretty far removed from a world war. 
The Whitneys, Rohwers, DeGroots, Mailmquists, and the others, making 
up the American citizenship of this rather typical Midwest viliage 
and farm community, realized that war would change many things, but’. 
they did not become unduly excited over such préspects. They were 
proud of the matcrial progress their community ‘had made within the 
lifetime of many '70-year-—olds still living. They had felt that they 
had pretty well weathered the boom ‘of the 20's and the depression of 
the 30's and were settled down for an epoch of substantial prosperity 
and stability. The village, it is true, did not-have the prestige © 


that it once had. The church people were considerably concerned Sein 
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the lessening influence of the church in the community; and the 
Yankees and the Scandinavians, who were especially interested in 
education for their children, were not entirely satisfied with the 
school system. The Germans and Hollanders, often more concerned 
with providing farms as heritage for their children than high— 
school education, were steadily increasing their acreages. . The 
effects of the war on the living and the thinking of the community 
produced at first only minor adjustments, 


Red Cross 


Through newspaper announcements and meetings of the Ladies! 
Aid Societies of the Presbyterian and Lutheran churches, a Red Cross 
group began to meet in 1942 in the basement of the Presbyterian 
Church. By 1944 results had been fairly good, based on an average 
participation of about 12 women in preparing bandages and other 
materials. First-—aid instructions were given with an enrollment 
of approximately 15. For a 3-weeks course in the swimming school 
at Worthington about 40 children from Rushmore were transported by 
bus free of charge. As part of the Red Cross program the Mothers* 
Club was organized in 1943 by women whose sons or daughters were 
in the armed forces. They donated approximately $214 from an 
auction sale and a home—talent play. Later for the blood plasma 
fund they had a supper and a sale of quilts which netted about 
$200. Five blood donors went to Minneapolis, their most accessible 
center for donations. 


Civilian Defense Program 


Air-raid wardens were appointed, meetings were held, and there 
were a few practice black-—outs. 


Salvage Drives 


The Commercial Club took over the rubber salvage. The Commercial 
Club with the Farm Bureau and, at one time, all the schools salvaged 
metals. The Boy Scouts collected 25 tons of paper and conducted the 
aluminum drive. There seemed to be general community support in 
these campaigns and results of all three were publicized as excellent. 
The Victory Aids and Girl Scouts with the aid of the Brovnie Scouts, 
organized in 1944, were fairly successful in collecting kitchen fats 
from housewives. The local war fund drive for USO was well received, 
The community met its quotas of bond purchases although apparently 
farmers in general did not purchase bonds in accordance with their 
ability to do so. 


Bond Sales Promotion 
County-wide prestige came to Rushmore, with an accompanying 


boost in local enthusiasm, when the county managers of the bond 
sales campaigns made Rushmore the meeting place where farmer workers 
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from all parts of the county came for their instructions. The oyster te 
suppers served to these workers by Rushmore women proved good morale 
builders, 


War Food Production 


The production goals established for the farms of the community 
were generally met, There was a big increase in victory gardens and 
home canning and storage was promoted by the Extension Service in 
the 4-H program and the project group meetings. In a fev individual 
cases shortage of labor or machinery produced hardships, but in the 
main the family labor left on the farms was adequate to meet the 
emergency. From the 2,200 farms in the county about 600 men and 
boys had gone into the armed forces by December 1944. The Rushmore 
community had furnished its share. 


Other Effects of the War 

Some noticeable changes took place in the village during the 
first 3 years of the war. The postoffice receipts increased to 
more than $4,000 in 1943-4. The greatest rise was in air mail, 
parcel post, and first class, Advertising and circulars took a 
decided drop. Retail tsiness was generally brisker and col- 
lections better for all the local merchants who continued in busi- 
nesses The garage and filling stations managed to keep open, but 
auto dealers could not get cars. The shortage of new farm machinery 
reduced the number of machinery dealers from three in 1940 to one 
in 1944. A hardware store and.a lumber yard were also closed, The 
barber shop was closed, as was the beer parlor, a restaurant, and 
some other small businesses. 


Incomes Compared 


The substantial and continued increase in bank deposits soon 
put into the bank at Rushmore, as into all country banks in the 
Corn Belt, more funds than they mad been accustomed to handle, 
This bank was also handicapped by the absence of their assistant 
cashier in the armed forces, Apparently most of the new money 
came from the farms. The canvass made late in 1944 of the 10- 
percent sample of the village families, which included retired - 
farmers, garage and oil men, elevator operator, hardware dealer, f 
carpenter, blacksmith, laborer, showed 69 percent having the same 
income in 1944 as in 1940; 23 percent reported less in '44 than in 
'40 anti only 8 percent reported more. In the canvass at the same 
time of farm families, higher incomes in 1944 than 1940 were re— 
ported by 54 percent of the farm renters and by 36 percent of the 
farm owners. The rest of the farmers, except 8 percent of renters 
who reported poorer grain crops in 44, said that their incomes 
were the same in both years. ‘here farm husband end wife were 
Germans or Hollanders, two-thirds of them had more income in 144 


Pali 2 gia 
than '40, Interestingly enough, about: three-quarters of these were 
renters, most under 45 years of age. Several were relatives of 
their landlords, 
Comparable Incomes of Families Interviewed 


Incomes more in 1944 than in 1940, percent of families, cece. 
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Local Services Used 


Although about two-thirds of the farms in the Rushmore sample 
were tenanted and nearly one-half of these tenants moved in either 
142, '43 or '44, changes in mercantile and professional services 
available to them (compared with prewar) or changes in their use 
of such services were almost negligible. Barbers from outside 
opened the local barber shop for short periods weekly. The beer 
parlor closed, but the liquor store continued. -A blacksmith was 
still on the job. The farm implement stores, hardware stores, 
lumber yards, auto dealers, and restaurants were reduced to one 
each. The local hotel had closed before 1940, The meat market 
was open in 1940 but closed in 1944. The Rushmore Enterprise was 
being put out by a printer who came over from Wilmont but the print- 
ing of the Worthington Reminder, begun in 1942, was discontinued. 


Of the farm families, who had moved to other farms or had 
retired to town since the beginning of the war, 60 percent had 
made no changes between '4O and '!44 in the location of the ser-— 
vices they patronized. Of those who did make changes, two-thirds 
were newcomers to the community from distances that made such 
changes necessary. Of the third who moved only short distances 
but made changes, one-half changed their barbers, drug stores, 
filling stations, meat markets and restaurants while the other 
half changed only banks and drug stores. 


Service Changes from One Center to Another 


Twenty-four families living at present 
location under 5 years made 63 changes 


Twenty-six families living at present 
location 5 years or more made _ . 23 changes 


Pe ge A419 e 
Travel and Visiting 


Rationing of cars, tires, and gas affected the travel habits 
-of the villagers more than the farmers. Over 90 percent. of the 
villagers but only 80 percent of the farm owners and 70 percent of 
the farm renters said that before the war they made trips to visit 
friends at .a distance which were no longer possible in 1944. As 

to whether they used to make trips for recreation which were no 
longer possible, 77 percent of the villagers said they now make 
fewer such trips compared with 64 percent of farm owners and 54 of 
farm renters who now go less than before the war. In answer to the 
question "Since the war, have you made trips which you never made 
previously?", "Yes" was the answer by one out of 12 of the villagers, 
one of each 11 farm owrers, one of each 9 farm renters, one of each 
8 farmers who were 45 years old or over. 


When it came to the question about seeing more or less often 
the families with whom commonly associated, 54 percent of the vil- 
lagers said they see relatives and friends less often than before 
the ware As to the farmers, 64 percent of the: omers but only 46 
percent of the renters see their relatives and friends less often. 


Farmer Neighborliness in War Times 


‘Trips to visit friends Seeing families with vhom 
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Special Wartime Activities 


Some special war programs and activities appealed more strongly 
to the villagers, while others appealed to farm people. Participation 
in these activities was sometimes at the expense of normal prewar 
organizations, as was explained by some women who attended regular 
ladies! aids less often because of their Red Cross activities. On 
the whole, however, there were just as many families who reported 
attending their regular organization more often during 1944 compared 
with before the war as there were families who reported attending ~ 
less often. The farm men did not change their meeting habits much, 
but the number of farm women who increased the number of meetings 
they attended was two and a half times more than the number of 
women who attended fewer meetings. No families reported that their 
children attended less. 


One of the problems facing the war-activity leaders was hav to 
reach the third of the families of the community who did not attend 
any meetings in the year that ended in the summer of 1944. Evident-— 
ly these families had not been accustomed to participate in local 
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organizations. About half of them did not participate in war-related 
activities other than to make donations when called on. The various 
salvage and bond drives reached from 50 percent to as high as 96 per-— 
cent of the families. Of all the families in the community one-third 
took part in only 5 or less of the war activities, while the other: 
two-thirds participated in from 6 to 12 each, Over two-thirds of the 
village families helped in Red Cross work while about the same pro- 
portion of farm families responded to the appeal for victory gardening 
and preserving or to the production quotas of the AAA. About 50 per— 
cent of the families depended largely on the local newspaper and the 
radio for information about war—related activities, although 12 to 22 
percent said their sources of information were special meetings, 
county workers, or local leaders. 


Commercial and Social Activities 


The emergency of the various special wartime campaigns and drives, 


with their appeals to patriotism, brought forward in Rusimore several 


new people as leaders. A dozen of the regularly established commercial, 
welfare, youth, and recreational organizations of the community agreed 
that each had found one or more new leaders. A couple of them, how- 
ever, admitted that older leaders had slipped and membership interest 
was hard to maintain during 1944, The closing of some business places 
and shortage of help in others made it harder for the Commercial Club 
to keep up its membership, yet it carried out its annual picnic, its 
pheasant hunt and banquet, its Santa Claus Day as usual. More money 
in farmers’ pockets perhaps helped the Farm Bureau to increase its 
membership, although the membership solicitors mentioned the shortage 
of gas for such work. The bowling team competed once a week but with 
smaller participation. The card clubs met as usual. The 4-H clubs, 
the Boy and Girl Scouts, carried on their projects, tours, camps, 

and achievement days as before and added to these usual activities 

the collection of wastepaper and milkweed pods and helped on other 
salvage drives, 


Postwar Planning 


The Commercial Club's committee on postwar plans, including 
both villagers and farmers, has discussed some of the problems likely 
to face the community during the rest of the war and in the period 
of postwar adjustments, Althaigh the committee mde no forecast, 
some of the members are aware of the tendency for rural trade to 
center in Larger places to the detriment of small villages and for 
mechanized farms to get larger with fewer farmers needed. They are 
not unmindful of the dangers of local underemployment after the war, 
They know the arguments in favor of two men on each 160-acre Nobles 
County farm, which if followed generally after the war will increase 
rather than decrease the number of farmers. They realize how much. 
business and employment can be created by a real rural-housing pro- 
gram that will lead to the investment of money accumulated during 
the war in permanent worth-while improvements on the farms and in 
the homes of both village and coumtry. They have seen the figures: 
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from the survey conducted by the Worthington Civic and Commerce 

Association indicating that rural families in Nobles County might “@ 
be ready to spend $1,157,662 on houses, barns, silos, and small 
buildings in the postwar period. They have heard that possibly 
165 of the families in Rushmore community are planning to build 

or remodel houses or barns. Several of the leaders think that the 
villege, if it is on its toes, can furnish more services to the ki 
farm families than it les in the past. They accept as not unreason 

able the estimates that as soon as the articles are available at 

fair prices Rushmore families will be wanting not only a lot of 

electric equipment but also about 100 pumps and water systems, 100 

plumbing and disposal plants, 120 heating systems, 130 new kitchen 

stoves, 250 new refrigerators, 180 new washing machines, 190 new 

furniture and rugs, 170 new vacuum cleaners, 180 new radios, and 

many other permanent things as well as smaller, lighter, and more 

perishable goods, together with repairs and attention that will be 

best handled through nearby village dealers and service men. 


Postwar Rural Housing 


Percentage of families, 
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eh . ss *y es 4 H Reoiy y i Pa a ac 
or outbuildings REN reese phe! 
32% 


OCP ile) ae ae ee ee eee goer ae = 


7 H ‘ = 
Q @ use ey : . 

To buy. new or replace household | ( es 

equipment : Eb Ia a a a 
eet ) i : 

cf Kidd des nod eS eee 5 
88% So) 2 Saeniteemnentior eames 
a pee aa 


The construction in the winter of 1945 of a 312-box locker plant 
in Rushmore promises to be not only a boon to the families in the 
local community but an encouraging symbol of mercantile possibilities 
in the future. The editor of the local weekly paper attributes what 
he calls the present "comeback" to the risk-taking of two local busi- 
ness men whose successes have restored confidence to others, Some 
even hope that new village-centered services may be popularized in the 
fields of recreation, adult cducation, and health, including semi- 
professional personal services as well as professional. As individuals, 


aio hee rl 


however, as well as a committee, they doubt if the future can now 
be foreseen with sufficient clarity to do much specific postwar 
planning. 


Churches 


Rushmore, 10 miles from dominantly Protestant Worthington and 
7 miles from Catholic Adrian, is the seat of three Protestant churches, 
two in the village and one out 5 miles in the open country. However, 
as a considerable number of the families are identified with outside 
churches, either Protestant or Catholic, the records of the three 
local churches do not give the complete picture of church influences 
on the community. The one most evident effect of the war has been 
to bring about more liberal contributions to church support. Two 
church budgets, one $1,800 and the other $2,200 in 1930 and $2,100 
and $2,200 respectively in 1940, were raised to $2,400 and $2,500 
by 1944. The third congregation increased its contribution toward 
the yearly salary of the pastor from $1,000 to $1,200. 


The attendance at regular worship services has substantially 
improved in 1944 over 1940, but the ministers hesitate to credit 
it to the war. One of the two churches that have made gains at— 
tributes it to evangelistic services and pastoral calls, the other 
to a new minister, At both of the village churches, as well as at 
the open country church, farmer members are more regular in attendance 
than are the village members. However it is apparent that a minority 
of the families in the community are at all regular in church at— 
tendance, The combined seating capacity (645) of the three churches 
has not been ordinarily more than half occupied in recent years, 


At the village Presbyterian Church, with an enrolled church ~ 
membership of 234, which is about the same as for some years past, 
the weekly Sunday School has had an average attendance of 130. The 
lay leadership consists largely of school teachers, some of whom 
are college graduates. Beginning January 1945 about 50 children 
enrolled in week-day religious educational classes, on released 
time from the public school, with three teachers in’ charge pro~ 
vided by the church. A Daily Vacation Bible School, held for 2 
weeks each summer, has’ had consistent attendance of 35. Four of 
the leaders, each year, have taken the 6 weeks! course offered by 
the Nobles County Leadership Education School. Three times a year 
the young people in this church have charge of the regular services: «= 
Westminister Fellowship Children's Day (June), Rally Day (September), 
Youth Vocation Day. . The minister of the church wants to be of maximum 
service to the comminity but feels that at present he is giving all 
the community is willing to accept. His successful pastorate which 
has continued for 17 years may be in part due to his total blindness. 


The energetic young minister at the village Lutheran Church, 
which needs a new parsonage, is endeavoring to mect present-day con— 
ditions with modern methods, such as teaching 11 pupils in a week-—day 
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religious education class, but holds to the teachings of the Missouri 
Synod to which the church belongs. The Imnanuel Presbyterian, German, 
5 miles from town has shown a steady growth in farmer membership from 
80 in 1935, to 100 in 1940, to 140 in 1944. Two services are con- 
ducted every Sunday and many calls are made by the minister. Some 
youth from the congregation generally attend the various summer con- 
ferences on Bible Study, Sunday School, and Christian Endeavor. Par- 
ticipation in the Ladies' Aid increased from 15 in 1935 to 28 in 1944. 
The church women also have prepared Red Cross materials for the boys 
in the armed services and articles for the hospitals as well as White 
Cross material for hospitals in "heathen countries", Members of 

the congregation are contributing to the war by producing ailuothe 
food they can and buying war bonds. As many of the letters from 
young men in the armed forces contain requests for prayers, meet-— 

ings are held to pray for the boys and to keep up the morale on the 
home front. In letters to the boys, they are urged to attend all 
Sunday services regularly and prepare themselves for postwar service, 
while at home the folks are being guided by the instructions of the 
Government in preparing for postwar reconstruction. 


Schools and Education 


The school-age children came either to the Rushmore Independent 
District School or to one of the nine country schools in the com- 
munity open in 1943-4, except that a few Catholic families sent 
their children to the Adrian parochial school. Two country schools 
were closed, one because of too few pupils, the other because no 
teacher was available, The children from these districts are trans— 
ported to Rushmore or to Bigelow just outside the community. The 
attendance in the grades in the 12 public-school districts dropped 
from 270 in 1935-6 to 240 in 1943-4 as shown by the following sum-— 
mary of reports by districts. 


Attendance in Graded Schools 


Districts 1935-36 1940-41 1943-44 


Noe 9 so ax ed 10 8 
Model 12 15 15 
Pel 2 23 21 L 
Ma 20) 27 mess 16 
Bay 21. 30 29 36 
"36 2D 22 18 
te Al fi 12 Jal; 
"5D i 23 14 
" 69 20 6 6 
t 89 20 14 Las: 
Win D2 15 18 20 
Wind? 66 79 65 


ass 
Rushmore Junior High School Enrollment 
1930-1 1935-6 1940-1 ° 1943-4 
Village fe5 13 24 19 
- Open country iL 15 9 4 


The "extra-curricular" programs have not changed much during 
the 10-year period. They have included: 


1. Christmas programs at all schools, 

2e A Mothers! Day Program or Parents! or Visiting 
Days at some schools. 

3. Program for special events as Hallowe'en or 
Thanksgiving followed by a cox social at some 
schools. 

Ae Plays--sometimes includes young people of dis- 
trict also, as a means of making extra money for 
the schooz, are given in some instances, 

5s A talented teacher may present an operetta oc— 

~“casionally. 

6. All schools sponsor Junior Red Cross program. 

7e During '40 — '41 all pupils were requested to go 
to family dentists for free check-up, 

S. -"Current Events",°a weekly newspaper, is studied 
in most schools, 

9. Many schoolhouses serve as meeting places for: 
township’ elections, Triple-A meetings, bond (war) 
meetings, 4-H meetings, School Board meetings, 
anrmal election of school officers, and business 
meetings. 


The war has apparently not greatly changed the leadership 
responsibilities of the teachers to the school neighborhoods. From 
1940 through to the present time the teachers are definitely more 
independent, as there are fewer competitors in the profession. 
Some do not assume responsibilities they might have felt called 
upon to do before the war. A majority of the teachers have the 
family car, or their own, and are in no way other than through 
the school program directly in contact with the community because 
they stay at their own homes. Some drive anywhere from 5 to 15 
miles to their schools. A few have assumed leadership in the 
capacity of assistant 4-H leaders and P.T.A. officers. 


The help given the metal-scrap drives in some districts was a 
definitely new service in the community. Some schools took it on 
as a special project; others didn't. Sometimes the farmers found 
it easier just to take it to town themselves—some was sold for 
money and some was donated. The Rushmore Commercial Club got trucks 
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to canvass the community and pick it up. Amounts turned in by 
schools were: Dist. 41 - 1,540 lbs.; Dist. 89 — 200 lbs.; Dist. 92 - 
6,000 lbs. 


Education of Farm Population 


ss Educationally-minded people in Rushmore, as well as in other 
Neh communities of Nobles County, have been much disturbed over the 
poor showing of Minnesota as a State and Nobles as a county in 
Bulletin 377 published by the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station in June 1944 entitled "Education of the Farm Population in 
Minnesota", In the 1940 rank of States according to percentage of 
population, 25 years old or over, who have had any high-school = 
education, Minnesota was seventh from the bottom. In the table of 
counties showing percentage of farm population, 25 years old or 
over, with any high-school education in 1940, Nobles County was 
the 28th county with 16.2 percent, Some commentators have assumed 
that the German and Hollander families are more anxious to increase 
their holdings in farms and property for the benefit of their 
children than to send them through high school. As folks with 
_ these nationality backgrounds’ constitute a large proportion of the 
rural people of Nobles County, the lack of enthusiasm for high— 
school education in Nobles might be due largely to the influence 
of these elements in the population. As the information secured 
from the sampled families in the Rushmore community listed the ~ 
nationality of the fathers and mothers of the husbands and wives, 
it was possible to make an-analvsis of the educational equipment 
of the members of these families which suggests that there may be 
some grounds for the above assumption, 


School Attendance 


The percentage of the children of high-school age, belonging to 
the families interviewed, who were in school in 1944 differed as be-— 
tween those of 


Other 
Parentage — 
67% attended 


German and Hollander 
Parentage — 
50% attended 


high school education 


21% of the men with at least 3/4 German or Hollander ancestry 
C10) SN Ra n oom ou 3/4 other ancestry 


BH 18% of the women with at least 3/4 German or Hollander ancestry 
i) A2% et colt 1} t n " SAL other ancestry 
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IN RUSHMORE RURAL LIFE PROCEEDS ABOUT NORMALLY 
The war has brought to the village and farm community of Rush- — 
more many problems dealing with shortages of farm labor and machiner 
However, the stimulation of higher prices for farm products together — 
with motives of patriotism and duty seem to have increased production 
in about the same degree that higher prices would have brought about, 
under the same weather conditions, in other times, Some village 
business places have closed because of war conditions or perhaps ert 
cause of the trend for certain types of trade to drift from a small 
village to a growing city 10 miles away. On the other hand are ‘some 
Signs of a "comeback" that may continue with the postwar period. 
Hardships and sorrows have come to certain families because of thew 
war. To the larger number, however, the effects of the war havé so 
far brought increased eee rather than unusual sacrifices, — 


been ale manieeed. No cultural revolution atop alta progress. ao 
new epoch of rural life is in sight. Ruslmore is still alive os, rats 
June 1945. The interests and activities of its peovle appear quite 
normal, 
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The Survey Sampling Method 


An Beeraine tions of aie 1940 census data showed that a th paar sample 
(13 village families by selecting every tenth one and 37, farm families 
checked by a erid graph on Dewald, Little Rock, and Ransom township plat 
maps) should provide a realistic statistical picture of the people and how 
they live in this rural community representing the highly productive agri- 
cultural Midwest. The answers to questions on schedules approved by the 
Federal Budget Bureau were secured by personal visits in July to October 
1944 by a local woman, tHe wife of ‘the’ rural mail carrier. She and her 
husband have taught school in many , ‘of ‘the rural schools in the community 
in earlier years. 


The representativeness of the ee 192 of the 2 038 population 
living in 50 of the 497 houses in the ‘Rushmore community, is indicated by 
several Significant comparisons. uncovered as the survey progressed. 


Nationality backgrounds: — 

Rushmore and the county were in about the same proportions: -— 

German, Hollander, Scandinavian, Scotch, English, Yankee, 
Rural population percentages: — , *4 

Age group 1-19 years, Rushmore sample 44%, county aby “(1940 cereus) 
Age group 45and over, Rushmore " 2) AO 21% ul 


Rural’ adults, 25 or over, who have attended high school: - 
Rushmore sainple 23% County 18% (1940 census ) 
Size ‘of’ farms: ~ °° ° is 
20 acres to 99 acres — Rushmore sample 3%, County 8% (1940 census) 


260 acres’ and over -— Rushmore " 26%5 #0 24% " " 
Tenure; = 

Owners -— Rushmore 304; Three townships ee County 47% (cones 

Renters — Rushmore 70% NES " 5OZ5" =" 53% 


ols j cms DATA ¥ 4s YA 
(a) Population a ts . 


1940 1930 1920 1910 

Dewald Township | se a 513 454 
Little Rock Township Del ewe BSD ii 500 585 
Ransom Township . 565.0. 8% 25020 % oe WE eLy L64 
Rushmore Village “Wo ho  B3GeF | mPa eo 
Rushmore Community 2,038 Lg IDO 0 VS GAS 135740: 
Rural farm L.65 LOL re aL S20 1is503 
Rural nonfarm — “ee fe Re BRON BS Bae: gq waa 
‘Nobles County . Cielo .* + 2S,6he) & sy oy 154210 

Ge A 62 3 a ea BOYES #* # BGBTae ek ByaGy —— 
Rural farm CEO GO Gk fs. LO SBS 4 LO oe 9,359 


Rural nonfarm (49016 + 4 1 4402 1 > 3,466 one mead 


en fe 


aAracteriastics OL NOUS ANE me 


(b) Characteristics of Housing — 1940 


-o.» Rural:Farm. »__.:Rural Nonfarm 
Characteristics :Nobles;Dewald, Little Rock: Rushmore 
of Housir. County: & Ransom Townships: Village 
Total dwelling units es ley 369 : 128 
Ovmer occupied ¢ A5el%: L3 54% : 60.2% 
Reporting 1.51 or more : : ; : 
persons per room MS Py 52% : 79% 
Needing major repairs 2 6.2%: 3.6% : 3.9% 
No private bath : 92.6%: 958% : 19 «7% 
No running water in unit 3 89.2%: 924% : 
No toilet in structure + OLAS! 94,0% : 
No indoor or outdoor toilet 3; 1.8%: Sas : 
No electric lighting e526 1b$ Webe : 
CHARACTERISTICS OF 50 RUSHMORE FAMILIES 
37.0on farms, 13,.1n the village 
Table l. ; 
(a) Nationalities of families, both husband and wife: 
Gomen vie so se & 22 Scandinavian vs cues temas tiet 
Hollander. eis Vetlemette..e 9 Othe TSirs cous Mie) deme ehieluan © ane 
(b) Nationalities of husbands! and wives! parents: 
German <ncateiiiovtete Kas TViSh. sevenand Giee cine isl 
HOLLanders Gacssivs frets 30 French « <@agitsatemseune ace 3 
- Swedes ‘a ees 6. @) 6 ‘ie e pee ~ Danese oe ~@ @ © “oe. wr ©. exe Ve 3 
Scotch & Scotch Trish. e 14 Polish ,. eee eee ee e Zz 
English. eeee ee «© © @ nL Fano Se «6. smucans’ Ceixetaie cheeks 2 
Rorkeese aes « G«, ome 9. Perties DUbCHis wished hues ec eau 
MGEWGHIAUS «2 « #45, 8 
Table 2. b 
(a) On full-time farms: - 1944, 37 families; 1940, 34 families 
Oa SO esoress Pesce s e ta me et ee” " 
Pa eo acres 2 2.¢w. 2 4 Ae " tee 27 " 
On 240 acres and over. . 16 " o ipog uy aS " 


Note = 3 youth operating farms in 1944 were not doing so in 1940 


(o) Have lived at present location: No, Families On farms In village 


Hess thansss years <tele 4 6 Ome 24 17 (48%) (54%) 
5 ie 10 yearead @ 4 amins fo « 2 Bae. 2. 8 (22%) 3 (232) 
Byer IO yearse J ©. <uehe ¢) 5) gare 45 12. (30%) 3 (23%) 
Have moved last 10 years: 
eines Rite & 6.2 oes & 2 sf 28 21 (57%) 5 (38%) 
Teme « Veta ten & o <Wbisiite s 9 Petts 14 8 (227) 6 (46%) 
PLusmesc Rye we. 2 .¢. Gets s 6.4 Be, 4 4 (11%) O (.0%) 
BAVIMOS « felts. tals 6 swish lee & © Atte 3 3 °(' 3a) Cee) 
TICS dattewls) 6 &. <akehek & S © dete 25 O C68)... weuieeee 
Primes fs es 8 Fe 5s Se See OL 1 28 O ( 0%) 


a 


Table 3.. 
(a) Heads of households: Men No. Families On farms In village 
Ages: 
ae ame ae eon we a ee ew LT 16 (44%) 1 ( 8%) 
25. 60 Tipe pooeted aricash, acwl, ao 7 (19%) 3 (234) 
Pe OO Ble eo ee Sh > 3 kw Oe eh we LR 10. (282) 2 (16%) 
ee ee kg kp ek ow, 0. 0 BM OR) BAe oe 
Peer eee Eee ee ee A O ( 0%) 4 (30%) 
Highest school grades; 
to eee a <b wm ee wm & yO a ( 5a) 4 (30%) 
eee ee a se kl et ee OA Be 24 (67%) 8 (60%) 
Oe CME ah os te ote ww 0S 2 22s) om On ne) 
Eee Meee cc ct ee ets owe B ZN 26%) LC OF ) 
Wives: 
Ages: Highest school grades; 
MS eLOMeL ae Parra, «se | 4 L tose om ee a 2 
I ee EA ale, ats ee ey de ena’ SC & s & 2.s © Rie oe 
SP TGO-4 sme & « « « « 13 9, 10 and ll, s . a eft 
Be GO SA owe le ig’ « FORO 2 ost. emesieelo. Gee. tas 
BT OIGL GR ss BOLLE 1 WS Cols pees aoaoverte Bes a. 3 
fo an Gye,’ 46 2 o's 2 
Others; 
Ages: 
lier syat, A Quairses sre 020 Sh ious Joey peewee. 146 
eg BO L> tO Si, 0S Lee Mies Oo 
Dy POL ests ote 0 @ @ 29 554toO O48 Oe One, 5 2 
PotD aes he ow ee BON 65 sandvoweree tat) ate « 5 
(b) Comparison of cash income today with before the war: 
More than before . «+. .« « 19 On farms. . 18 In village. « 1 
hess Uiantbefore . 42s 4 ie uladerty 1 " OS ares: 
peme Gs beflorebs ¢ » « « « 27 3 Tenses. LS n . S. Sos 
Source of income, 1940: 
Pot We Gs sf & «© « ~ « 36 DEBUT. « +g ae « 4) 2 
(arses 4 Bee 685 4 ws ee TADCre UM + see eR «wo 
WieGe « Gis o8s & © « » © Blacksmithing é& welding 1 
Hardware he efe es «. « Stetal OV) buSiMesssg. <BR a se = 
MieyacOr Ei «he «+ so eo we Dealerged « sds sare 2 
Parpenvuerims «he we 0 « o 6 
Source of income, 1943: 
Par Bs Ama abe « « s w «, SO Wiaees WRK SY 266 2M 2 ok 
Bavaro. Gs os « cs es we 8 miardwares « «gs Be s @ 
OLA WESITECSS she @ 6 34 % (2 BASVE COGS <. sev wBRD) gee 
Blacksmithing & welding. . 1l GATPOntGD + ws oh ee 


(c) Family reasonably sure of satisfactory jobs for members after the war: 
Tonic whe whe ¢ « as a. 4S Ox. BO « seo Be we 
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Table 4. 
(a) Have near relatives retired from farming since the war began? 
Seem te hse Gal fe eg Th eee ae Noe 2 Ga. e & See 


Did near relatives retire from farming between 1930-40? 
Yes e e ° e e e e e e e a e i "2 NOe es e s e e e e e e ® 38 


(b) Individuals retiring: 


MOOR ie bl as «eis, 8 Sake Wormehines sium tame 7 
Ages: Ages: 
UD me ies. «wt se, eee ee ; 10 40, 50 ahs heats 6 
DEUO OO) «4s 10 he ey ay AH St tovOGives Ma she x ao 
EURO R/O ace sw he. ge Ae Gk 0. ie te Gee. aD 
(c) Reasons for retiring: 
Oldie, Riis eset «<6 Pinancially able saeaas 2 
HOS us ty eae sae, Difficult to get a farm 1 


Table 5, 
(a) Service changes from one center to another: 
63 changes were made by twenty-four families living at present 
location under five years. 
23 changes were made by twenty-six families living at present 
location five years or more. 


(b) Services which families in the community secured at least half the 
time locally: 


Hae s0Cad ei ane OF Oe ee ee eee 
Before the war $ Local : During 1944 
No. of .:Percent of: Services : No. of :Percent of 

families: sample 3: Used sfamilies: le 
19 : 38%  s:Auto dealer seg PO) Saye 38% 
ple aes 58%  +:Bank er ME eee 70% 
Tes 28%  :Barber shop : Pees 14% 

hr ate % Beer parlor : 3 : 6% 
aes 44%  +:Blacksmith shop ee ee 54% 
te. 12% :Bowling alley : a 16% 

ay a 4% -sDance hall : ae Ay 

DLS 44 48%  :Drug store te nee wen 54% 
pow is 50% :Elevator eee Sa Pie: 56% 
134 43 26%  :Farm implement store i. woth oe 28% 
oh 142% :Filling station ‘yee les 50% 
Bases 42%  :Garage ‘, ,eomeen 52% 
a7. 54%  :Grocery store . 7) ee : 58% 
2) 48%  :Eardware store Saxred> he 56% 
ale 8s 42%  sInsurance agency cae © ok 62% 

Se at LOC Mave Tarcior. store : 5 ie 10% 

Doe 4s 50%  :Lumber yard ca Aer ae 54% 
ahh. et 28% :Meat market : We) Soe 28% 

Bi fre 6% :Pool hall : Vs 8% 
hee 16%  +:Produce dealer : Beni 16% 

ie #3 22% +:Restaurant aes pe 22% 


PO 3 20%  :Shoe repair and harness shop: 14 28% 
20 : 40% :Variety or 5 and 10 store : aL H 42% 


1 
Wn 
! 


Table 66 
(a) Inter-family visiting: 
Families with whom most often associated: 
Related families, . « . « 145 Not related families . . 86 


Times during past twelve months that members of the 50 families ~ 
went to visit cs © @ © @ «© aes s the 37 farm families e eee 63,070 
Farm families who visited less than fifty—two times ~ (40%) . . « 15 


Times during past tvelve months that members of the 50 families ° 
Were wasted § | se « %. 3,084, the 37 farmifamilies 29 ows «25530 
Farm families who received less than fifty-two visits (51%)... 19 


The families visited, or who did the visiting: 
Lived in the community. . 110 Lived Ouse. ee et Le 


Compared to the number of visits made before the wars 
More were made during the past year ty 7 families, 14% 
Same " n " " " 1 1 7 n ( 34% 
Less " tt 1 " tt it " 26 tt F sys 


(o) Before the war trips were made to visit friends at a distance which 
are no longer possible: 


Yes oS SE byt 1S ye Oo « (eS 39 NG Sos) co er eset eter ert s £1 
Vaeace: yes*. % « « 12 (922) No s. Were eta on ae, So) 
Farm owners: Yes .« « 9 (80%) NOs « «6 ote em tee) 
Farm renters: Yes. . 18 (70%) NO « « soy RP eee g0G) 
Vonte 5seyen. © . % 18 (72%) NOs « « + «4S @ e7itegs) 
L5°and* overs Yes « ¢ 21-(84%) Nae “SPP e See e167 | 
Germans: Yes . » s « 15 (68%) MG i: sy. <br) eo ee 

(c) Before the war made trips for recreation which are no longer possible: 

yes ° s e e 6 e e e e e e e 31 No e e e ° e ° e e e e e 19 
Villacemiyes-oe. Te 10 (77 i) Nowe ats eee. WOE. (2397) 
Farm owners: Yes « . 7 (64%) NO-@ Woo. @ @ 30a me oe 
Farm renters: Yes. « 14 (54 4a) NO«e es ss « « eee 
Up to 453 Yes. e e© @ 16 (64 q) No e 8 & 2 :@ e& 3s 9 (36%) 
45 and over: Yes . . 15 (60%) Noes Syeens HEF 20 (A407) 


Germans: Yes ....e. 9 (40%) Nowtpegeore sy BESET SF E60 ) 


(d) Since the war have made trips which were never made previously: 
Yes ® e e e e ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° 5 No e e @ e ° e ° c ° e e 45 


Vilvaroe Yes™,. « f« -£ 


( No + « SP.) BRIE e(027) 
Farm ovmers: Yos . . 1 ( 
( 


8%) 
ie No « ¢ « « OUUS 208017) 


Farm renters: Yes. . 3 No « « » o@OCUR ez emes77) 


Table 6 (d) continued © 


ie to 25s Yes § aw 22 .{ 9% Nomad Ae sais e eee 
45 and over: Yes. e 3 (14%) Nowbpke Suvk Paes oe 
Germans; YeSe » « » 2 ( 9%) NOs ¢ khwics eee Roe 


Table 7. 


(a) Participation in local organizations 
In the past year :This year compared 
more : 1/3 : less : with before war 


Attended meetings of : than: to : than: Attended 
MR 27 Cy Gh tera : less” 
sof the meetings held:often: same :often 

Cemetery Society EE ee OE Es an he 
Commercial Club aims Pe ea? Dy MR etre, st eh ON Py da 
Farm Bureau : ie aa ieee a ge Me A ee 
Farmers! Union H ae ay oe A) aie) as Oat. 
4—H Club : Lae Os ii ae Ra Zane 
Home & Community Department :; ll : sd. oO es we eS Sa 
Ladies! Aid * “LOe se 2 4 Loe ee” 
Methodist Circle : Ns a he Oe oolee Lo Sve 
Minn. Council Religious Edu.: Oa es Os gists ass Lae 0 
Missionary Society ' » ie AE: ) Saar Cw rate 
Mothers! Club : cane ae PS de, 3 i ee 
Bowling Meetings e. 0 dele. Soe Me Weegee ze 0 
Quartet Meetings ¢ + gis Bea's Oo tu oe wee” 0 
Red Cross : Aas cae: Cs ee eee ae” | 
Boy Scouts ¢ Cie Oe > Oe Soe we: 0 
Girl Scouts IR ee Or ere bee ee 
WiGeles ri 6: : 2 ; ai) : 2 : 4 ; AL 
Willing Workers! Society ee | a ek ee) OE 
Women's Relief Corps : caek oe CL a ics ca ee &, 


(bo) Families reporting attending meetings of: 
Nine organizations. . « « « « e 
Eight organizations . . « « « e 
Five organizationse . « e« « « « 
Four organizations. .« « »« « » e 


1 Three organizations « ee 5 
2 Two organizations .« .. . 10 
= One orgénigation. = + 2 « iL 
3 No organizations. s. . . 15 


Table &. 
(a) Participation of members of families in war-related activities 


: How did families participate? 
Attend : Serve on: Make 3; 


meetings :committee:donation: Other 


War program or activity 


Air raid protection & : g Sern® oO 
Junior First Aid Class : a : 0 : O - 0 
Red Cross Blood Donations : @) $ O : a ad i) 
Red Cross First Aid Instruction Seg : a. . 0 + 0 
Red Cross Meetings, etc. eke. : 5 ~ ee ; -O 
Aluminum Drive x4 O : 0 £0 30) 8 
Fats Drive : 0) : 6) Si ae ein 
Metal Drive rh 6 : 9 Hondhe 7° 6 


Table 8 (a) continued 


: How did families participate? 
War program or activity ¢ Attend ¢: Serve on: Make 3: 


smeetings : committee; donation: Other 


Paper Drive oa 1 : - a ied. oO) 
Red Cross Drive oe Se : 2 per th ¢ 20 
Rubber Drive : 6) : 1 2 39 pen 
Triple-A Program : 22 : 4 $ ) oO) 
USO Drives : 5 : 8 cee / $880 
Victory Gardening, etc. ; 3g : 8 ee” mes 8) 
Red Cross Swimming School : 5 : 0 : 0 sey) 
War Bonds and Stamps ~ ole Ss uae sRLG eew0 
(b) Families reporting participation in: 
One War program Gr A2QulvLty..« «es «2 & 1 
Two war programs or activities .....4 
Three war programs or activities « » « «2 
Vour war proerams or activities, « 4 « «2 
Five war programs or activities. ..«.+«& 
Sim War programe er activities « . sé «« 7 
Seven war programs or activities ..e.. 6 
Hight war programs or activities ....e7 
Nine war programs or activities. « . .« « 5 
Ten war programs or activities . « « « e 4 
Eleven war programs or activities. .« «2 
Twelve war programs or activities. « « «2 
(c) Information on war-related activities 
~ source of Information 
War Program or Activity : Local : Radio :Special:County: Local 
d snews paper: program:meeting:worker: leader 


Victory gardens, H : : : : 
canning, etc. : ele Lee ee gg By a) Week ene 
Nutrition : 19 gf LO 8 8 Peet em ee 
Helps in planning, pro- : : : 5 : 
ducing food : 3 eae ay. 8 a Sy) he. ee 
Helps to keep people well : ao : of ea fy Saeed Siam g 
Helps to reduce accidents: A A es a OE Cee Ne Fay 


Table 9. 
(a) Family intends after the war: 
To build new house? 


Yes e ® e ° ° se e e o e e ae NOs e e e e e e e e e oe 
* To build new barn? 
Yes e e ® e e ° ° e e e 6 2 No e .] e e e e ° e e e O 
To remodel house? 
Yes e e e e e e e e s e e 13 Noe . e e e ° e e @ s 2 


To remodel barn or outbuildings? 
Yes e e e e e e e e e e e 10 Noe e . e e ° e e e ® nf 


i cet 


Table 9 (a) continued 
To replace equipment: 


: :_____sExpect_to_ replace with ___ 
Equipment — : : Same : Newer ; Same : More =: Less 

sNewx: type : style : value : costly : costly 
Furniture or rugs SG ei a ae = as P'S (ha: 1 
Heating system . a ee ee a eo ee 0 
Kitchen stove ¢ @e gl lee & ee & 4 eos th 
Other kitchen equipment; 1: O ;3 ar Og Duet § 0 
Plumbing and disposal ; 12: O : hese O ws O 0 
Pump or water system :11: O : O- ¢ 0.3 Quper 28 0 
Radio ¢ Ofelia l : \al 2 oe Ch us 0 
Refrigerator 3 ae ei gk ee 9: Bei BS Ome? 0 
Washing machine ae oe ee pais 5 wht u 
Vacuum cleaner See as > ae + agg O 


% Not a replacement as do not now have any. 


#0 


